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Painteo sy JACK HELD 


JUST BETWEEN FRIENDS 


“ Julian has saved my life nine times this year.” 





“So that is what he meant when he called you a cat!’ 
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1814 — 1914 


ONE HUNDRED YEARS AGO 


Che New Work Evening Post 
PRINTED RELIABLE WAR NEWS! 


$< From The Evening Post 


August 9, 1814 


‘Yesterday a report got into circulation (and 
obtained some credit) that the enemy’s fleet 
had been descried descending the bay in great 
numbers. We have traced the report and 
believe it has no foundation.” 
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<as> From The Evening Post 


August 4, 1914 


“So far as the press of this country is con- 
cerned, it faces its most difficult undertaking. 
The Evening Post will spare no effort to sep- 
arate the wheat from the chaff, and to give 
its readers as trustworthy news as can be 
obtained. A specially organized section of its 
staff will subject all news to most rigid edit- 
ing and to as intelligent explanation and illu- 
mination as possible. Whenever the news 
warrants, extras will be issued.” 


< —«@ 1914 


READ THE NEW YORK EVENING POST 
FOR SANE, RELIABLE, UNCOLORED WAR NEWS 


No war fakes—Evening Post news items are time-savers— [he story 
of the war day-by-day epitomized and carefully edited will be a daily 
feature—Invaluable for the scholar, student, business or professional man 
and for the home circle. 
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Cleveland Moffett Wins $100 


T was a lucky thought that inspired in 
Cleveland Moffett’s mind the happy 
conceit revealed in “A Masterful 
Man,” which wins this week’s $100 

prize. We are glad to welcome Mr. Moffett 

to the pages of the new Puck with so meri- 
torious a bit of humor. If you are follow- 
ing this series of prize stories in PUCK you 
will find an ever flowing spring of originality. 








Brod 


The offer of $100 every week for the funniest 
contribution received has naturally attracted 
the work of the best humorists of the day, 
and their contributions are imparting to 
Puck a degree of brilliancy unique in the 
humorous field. If you write, try for the 
$100 yourself. If you read for the pure 
delight of laughing, see that you turn first 
to the prize story each week. Remember, 
scribes, not over one thousand words in 
prose, or seventy-five lines of verse, marked 
“ Prize Contest,” and with postage for return 
if unavailable. Puck reserves the right to 
purchase any Mss. submitted at regular rates. 
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A Word to Advertisers 





OME time ago, Puck gave due notice 
to its advertisers that a rapidly grow- 
ing circulation would — inevitably 
mean an increase in its advertising 

rates in the near future. Puck went to an 

edition of fifty thousand copies last week, 
and a new schedule of rates is now being 
prepared, The announcement of these new 
rates is being mailed to all advertisers and 
advertising agents, and it contains a great 
many things of interest to the advertising 
world in general. Puck’s growth has been 
well-nigh phenomenal and no one_ has 
gained more decisively by that growth than 
the advertisers who have stuck by Puck 
during its period of reorganization. Puck 
now offers an advertising service of estab- 

lished value, and at its new rates assures a 

distribution unique in the weekly field. 
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From a Thirty-Year Reader 


VHIRTY years encompasses a long 
span in the history of any publi- 
cation, and this letter of Mr. Madi. 
son Corey, general manager of the 
Henry W. Savage enterprises, is therefore of 
especial interest: 
“Dear Puck: 

“IT have been a constant reader of 

Puck for over thirty years, as we have 
always had it in our family, and I have 
been a subscriber myself for a long time. 
I am delighted with the change that has 
taken place recently, and I have no doubt 
that Puck will become --if it is not 
already so — the leading periodical of its 
kind in the world. With Huneker, 
Nathan, and Mayer, Puck readers are 
sure of a big treat every week.” 





What the Future Holds 


NLESS sinister war drives all Eng- 
lish humorists to the front, Puck 
will shortly have the honor of pre- 
senting some out-of-the-beaten- 

track humor to its readers. The vanguard 
has already arrived in the shape of a brief 
comedy by Keble Howard, and other contri- 
butions are to follow as rapidly as they can 
This is part of Puck’s cam- 
aign to get the best at any price. “1 be- 
ieve,” said a critic recently, “that Puck is 
making the mistake of printing too much 
good stuff in the formative period of its 
new career.” If Puck makes no more ser- 
ious error than this it will have done a 
distinct service to its many new readers. 
Puck believes that Americans are tired of 
mediocrity in their humor, and are entitled 
to a periodical that will measure up to the 
most brilliant of foreign standards. It is 
with this end in view that the best illustra- 
tors in the world are to-day represented 
regularly in Puck’s pages. Some of the artists 
whose work is appearing in these columns 
have received their introduction to American 
readers through Puck’s enterprise, and their 
best effort can be found in no other American 
periodical. During the coming fall some 
notable acquisitions will be announced. 


be secured, 





The Dotted Line 


GIGN here, please! These little trian- 
PD sular slips of paper flutter into 
Y Puck’s office in numbers that glad- 
den editor and business manager 
alike, for no mead of appreciation can be 
more genuinely from-the-heart than the 
request that Puck be sent for three months 
accompanied by the always welcome 
dollar bill which pays the freight. Have 
you tried the experiment yet? You would 
be surprised at the very excellent company 
in which you would find yourself—good 
natured persons and wise, whose 
discrimination for the better things 
in the periodical world is second 
only to their quick perception 
in voting Puck the quaintest 
and most engrossingly 
interesting little elf ever 
captured and iniprisoned 
between covers. See if 
you haven’t a dollar 
bill to which 
this coupon 
might with 
ease be 
pinned. 





Brow 


301 Lafayette St. 
New York 


Enclosed find one doliar 

(Canadian $1.13, Foreign $1.26), 

for which send Puck, for three 
months, to 


One Year,$5.00 Canadian$5.50 Foreign $6.00 
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THE EXILES 








“What 


Fools 
These 





Be!” 
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VOL. LXXVI. No.1956. WEEK ENDING AUG. 29, 1914 
Established, 1877. Puck ts the oldest humorous 
publication in America and the newest 

RESTRAINING If it were possible for 


a sense of shame to 
THE HOG penetrate the average 
congressional soul, it would be interesting at 
this time to analyze the innermost feelings of 
those ‘‘statesmen”’ temporarily resident in 
Washington who have during the present 
session wallowed knee-deep in the contents of 
one of the most outrageous pork-barrels in 
our history. 


At a time when ominous clouds hang over 
industry, when credits shrink and business men 
conserve their resourses, millions of the public 
funds have been appropriated to dredge 
streams where no ships can ever ply, to build 
bridges where no traffic exists, to erect custom 
houses where neither imports enter nor exports 
leave, to furnish costly post-offices for the hand- 
ling of a few picture post-cards in the course of 
a year. 


Mortals 


This flagrant debauch of the nation’s money 
will make few friends for the present Congress. 
The scattering votes that any wholesale distri- 
bution of national cash attracts, are more than 
counterbalanced by the disgust of right-thinking 
men, and the log-rolling that drives otherwise 
honest legislators into supporting these meas- 
ures only serves to increase the infamy of the 
whole proceeding. 

Mr. Wilson has driven through Congress a 
series of measures that must inevitably have a 
wholesome effect upon our industry for years to 
come, and it needed only a measure of restraint 
in apportioning the annual pork-barrel to bring 
to a creditable close a singularly useful session 
of both houses. 

The public temper is keyed to a point by wars 
abroad and unrest at home where short shrift 
will be given the Congressman who adopts 
carpet-bag tactics in handling the affairs en- 
trusted to him by a complaisant constituency. 
There may be just enough sensible economists 
back home to realize the colossal folly of 
dredging the old swimming hole at government 
expense, and their votes often decide a close 
election. 
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If the steadier heads in Congress would avoid 
embarrassing an Administration that is dealing 
sensibly with many grave matters, they will see 
that the pork-barrel is prevented from assuming 
the proportions of a hogshead. 


v 


After Belgium has cleared away the debris, 
we would like to hear her version of the tribula- 
tions of the justly celebrated “innocent by- 
stander.”’ 

¥ 

The man who said a big army and navy was 
“the surest guarantee of peace’’—what has 
become of him? Does anybody know ? 


- 


No doubt exists in the Kaiser’s mind as to 
who is the senior partner in the firm of Mein- 
self und Gott. 

- 

And please remember that here and there is 

an American stranded in America! 
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As yet no advance has been noted in the 
price of German measles. 
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Drawn @y K. R. CHAMBERLAIN 





















CANNING THE COCKEREL 


HEY are talking about passing an ordi- 
nance in Trenton, N. J., prohibiting 
roosters of a crowing age being main- 
tained within the limits of the city. 

Sounds smart. One of those tricks of publicity 
that are so dearly beloved of the common 
councilmen. Somebody with neurasthenia com- 
plained, and so Trenton will make an issue 
of it. Oh, very likely the ordinance will pass. 
Now that the lawmakers are about it, the cock- 
erel will be canned, figuratively and literally. 
But wait! 

Wait! What will the hens say about it? ‘‘Hens 
can remain,’’ say the legislators. Ah, yes; 
hens can remain, but will they? Will any self- 
respecting hen in Trenton permit this stroke of 
dastardly injustice? Will Trenton hendom allow 
itself to be forcibly feminized at the expense of 
the roosters? Can Trenton slay the fondest 
affections of its best hens, and still expect eggs? 

Let the city fathers beware. Touch not a 
single rooster! The price of eggs last Novem- 
ber will seem but the mere suggestion of money 
compared with what eggs will bring, in Trenton, 
if this foul thing is done. You cannot separate 
roosters from eggs. You cannot get eggs from 
aroosterless hen-world. That is, notlong. For, 
whose tender song is it that cheers the lady hen 
at the hour of dawn, and bids her go forth in 
search of succulent insects wherewith to mint and 
coin the priceless egg? Whose stentorian voice 
is it that announces the arrival of another fresh 
egg into the world? The hen announces, to be 
sure, but her voice does not carry. She stands 
in need of a big advertising man. And doth he 
not send forth the glad word with throaty en- 
thusiasm? And wouldst murder him for that? 

In the name of henmanity, Trenton, have a 
heart! Spare the rooster and eat the egg. 
Granted, the rooster makes his little mistakes. 
There may be too much of the trillo in that 
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Hoop Rolling in 
the Forties 
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“LINE’S BUSY!” 


four o’clock cadenza. It may be reprehensible 
for a large Plymouth Rock to wake up in the 
middle of the night with the hallucination that 
day has broke-— and sing himself and flock to 
sleep again. But remember it is the evil that 
roosters do that lives after them. The credit all 
goes to the hen. 


AN INFALLIBLE TEST 


“*How wonderfully patient Jones is!” 

“Is he? In what respect?” 

“‘Why, it took him six months to learn to say 
‘Huerta,’ and now uncomplainingly he is work- 
ing on ‘ Carbajal.’’’ 



















WOODCUTS 


PRECAUTION 


CRAWFORD ( visiting his neighbor): Why are 
you pulling the house all to pieces ? 

HENPECK: My wife has just gone away to the 
country and I’m looking to see if there’s a dic- 
tograph around. 


RIGHT IN LINE 


“What have we here?”’ 

** Phonographs to root for tired business men,”’ 
announced the baseball magnate. ‘‘ Everybody 
else caters to ’em. Guess I’d better fall into 
line.”’ 
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AS IT HAPPENED 


LANNIGAN of the Planet spread open 
his newspaper. Then he glanced across 
the aisle of the street-car, and at once 

2 his attention was caught by the poorly 
dressed woman who sat directly opposite. 

She was an Italian, the reporter judged; from 
her shapeless figure and the cheap satchel on 
the seat beside her, probably a scrubwoman on 
her way to work in one of the down-town office 
buildings. 


The shabbiness of her appearance was in- 
creased by contrast to the fashionably gowned, 
highly perfumed lady of the jingling lorgnettes 
and vanity-case, against whose side she was 
squeezed. But it was the woman’s dark, pain- 
drawn face that had first attracted Flannigan’s 
notice. 

Around the side of his paper, he continued 
to watch her, and his wonder grew as to the 
cause of that expression of suffering, intense 
anguish held in restraint, which he could read 
upon her countenance. The car jerked round 
acurve, and her eyes closed, her lips wincing 
tight shut. 


And then Flannigan saw her turn to the woman 
beside her. She spoke to her in a low tone. 
The woman turned red as fire. She looked 
flusteredly up the aisle, then down it. And 
then, as the wheels ground and jolted for a stop 
at the next corner, she rose with awkward haste, 
clutching her way along the straps toward the 
rear platform, and got off the car. 

Flannigan’s eyes came back from following 
the modish lady’s precipitate exit, to see the 
Italian woman address a matron with a little 
girl standing between her knees. The woman 
hitched away on the seat, drawing the child 
hastily along with her. Her shoulders stiff with 
indignation, she signaled the conductor to stop 
and, herding her small daughter down the aisle 
ahead of her, she left the car, too, at the other 
side of that same corner. 


Next a prim little old-maidish figure, to whom 
the woman spoke, jumped at least an inch into 
the air. Her thin lips compressed, she swept 
the faces of the other passengers defiantly, her 
cheeks turned a delicate pink. Then, with the 
murmured exclamation, ‘‘Oh, this is my 
corner!’’ she sprang up and hurried to the 
door, where she stood waiting, with nervously 
tapping foot, until the car jarred again to a stop 
to let her get off. 

There were now but two women passengers 
remaining —a pair of garrulous, frankly ‘‘ made- 
up” members of the chorus of a current musical 
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She rose with awkward haste 








AN ARTISTIC 
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show; and to the nearest one of these the Italian 
woman addressed her whispered speech. The 
gir! shrank away, her eyes going wide and 
horror-stricken. She stood up, and caught her 
friend’s hand to draw her after her. The other 
held back, uncomprehending. The brunette in 
cerise velvet, pulling her down the aisle at a 
stumbling run, cried breathlessly: ‘‘Oh, for 
Gawd’s sake, hurry up!”’ 


Flannigan, who had gone out after them onto 
the back platform—for now he understood— 
spoke a word or two to the conductor. The 
latter stepped into the car, clanking the handle 
of the door in its socket. The rest of the pas- 
sengers were ordered out, and to “‘take the car 
behind.”” And then began the breakneck race 
to thecar barns. Flannigan was a good reporter; 
he waited till the end and got all the names. 


A half-hour later, he sat before the typewriter 
at his desk, a grim smile twitching at the corners 
of his mouth. Across the city room his eyes 
sought, by force of habit, the sharp profile of 
his editor as the latter bent over the mass of 
proofs on his rostrum—seeking in each story 
of the day’s news not so much the truth as 
the more important essential of what the public 
wants to be told. It would never get by; never, 
never, never in a hundred years! And slowly 
the smile faded from Flannigan’s lips. He put a 


sheet of paper into the machine, then rolled and 
lighted a cigarette. 

And this is the story Flannigan wrote, and the 
Planet printed on its front page next morning: 


“On a southbound Broadway surface car, late 
yesterday afternoon, a woman leaned across 
the aisle and whis- 
pered something to 
another. 

“*The woman quickly 
rose and gathered 
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the other women in if 
the car around her. e | 
All the men passen- + 
gers were curtly eo 


ordered to herd in “Hurry up!” 

the rear of the car, 

or get off. Then, while the women crowded 
’round their sister in distress, like mothering 


hens, the motorman was directed to make all 
speed to the car barns. 





**At the end of the wild ride it was disclosed 
that Mrs. Angeletti Marobini, of 18625 Amster- 
dam Avenue, this city, had become the mother 
of an eight-pound boy. When inquiry was made 
at the J. Hood Wright Hospital, at an early hour 
last evening, both mother and child were re- 


ported as doing well.” 
Keene Thompson. 
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By Lawton Mackall 
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PERSONAL ADORNMENTS 


| 
| 
Illustrations by A. Z. Baker 








Have you ever, on returning home from a 
round of calls, discovered upon your coat a 
large, obtrusive spot? 

Stricken with horror, you wonder how long it 
has been there. Did you have this adjunct 
when you appeared before your wealthy aunt? 
That severe female has never quite approved of 
you, and now this will finish you as far as she is 
concerned. Did you exhibit yourself thus dis- 
graced at the Brumleighs? You recollect that 
the maid eyed you queerly when she opened 
the door, and that Mrs. B. had frequent recourse 
to her lorgnettes. Then, too, both the Greens 

‘ and the Worthing- 
tons seemed a little 
stiffer than usual. 

How did you ac- 
quire it, anyhow? 
It looks and feels 
like ice cream of a 
very ich quality; 
ice cream that has 
drippled merrily in 
leaps and bounds. 
But you had no 
ice-cream to-day. 
Neither did you talk to anyone who was having 
ice cream. 

Perhaps you have been struck by ice cream, 
just as people are struck by lightning you 
never can tell. The weather does such peculiar 
things nowadays. 

It is experiences like this that make us realize 
that we are but dust, and that Destiny can over- 
whelm us with a single sneeze. I have a gray 
suit that is a constant prey to spots. Its frail 
color —a_ sickly, betwixt-and-between shade, 
chosen in haste and repented of at leisure 
puts it utterly at their mercy. And they flock 
to it. 

Things sticky and glutinous pounce avidly 
upon it; nor is its seat reserved from paints and 
varnishes. Sauces afflict it. Oils take advan- 
tage of its heipless- 
ness. Grass bediz- 
ens it with garish 
green. 

I try my best to 
protect it— but what 
can I do? What 
am I against so 
many? While I am 
rescuing my left 
elbow from the ma- 
chinations of a passing dish, I unwittingly suffer 
my right cuff to be enticed by the gravy in 
my plate. As I walk discreetly in the middle 
of the side-walk, an automobile out in the street 
salutes me with a volley of mud. 

And the most notable spots happen mysteri- 
ously. They appear out of the air, as it were, 
like the pictures that frost makes on window 
panes. Indeed, it is their strange origin that 
has set the scientific world agog with theories 
of spontaneous generation. 

This spotability of my gray suit is surpassed 
only by the achievements of my blue serge. (I 
Shall not here discuss my English tweeds, nor 
my Scotch cheviots, nor the braided cutaway 
and the balamacan that I had made for me in 
Bond Street, for fear the reader might divine 








Sauces affect it 





Automobiles 








Here’s another of Puck’s weekly prize- 
winners. Any man who has ever got a 
grease-spot on his coat will appreciate 
Lawton Mackall’s whimsicalities. Next 
week we shall publish ‘‘Mon Dieu, or The 
Purple Papillon,’”” by Mercer Vernon, 
which is a fearful and wonderful interpre- 
tation of temperament and “nerves.” 
Puck's prize contest, with its check for 
$100 weekly, is open to all. Name and 
literary reputation do not determine the 
award. All you need is a sense of humor 
and a pen; or preferably a typewriter. 
For particulars, see page 3. 











that I never possessed those garments.) This 
suit is not a victim to spots—-it deliberately in- 
vites them. It is a connoisseur, a discriminating 
collector. 

Scorning such vulgarities as paint and pitch, 
it seeks the exotic, the bizarre amazing 
stickinesses, bewildering viscosities, undreamed 
of goos. 

Although delighting in intricacy of design and 
delicate nuances of shading, it prefers durabil- 
ity to all other qual- 
ities. Some of its an- 
tiques— particularly 
a brownish white 
one, resembling an 
octopus, over the 
front pocket—-have 
stood the test of 
time and clothes 
brushes. 

On three occa- 
sions this remarkable collection has been almost 
entirely destroyed by benzine, but each time 
the principal specimens have survived intact. 
These cleanings divide the history of the suit 
into four epochs. 

Spots of the fourth (or present) epoch are 
of small consequence; spots of the third and 
second epochs are more interesting; while 
spots which antedate the first great deluge are 
quite rare. Among these last are the octopus 
and other gems of the collection. 

Once, when I had become exceedingly irked 
at having to go about clad in pseudo-tapestry, I 
handed the _ suit 
over to a desper- 
ado of a ladies’ and 
gents’ tailor— aman 
who had the repu- 
tation of being ca- 
pable of getting any 
thing out of any- 
thing or anybody 
and besought him to 
raze the frescoes. 

He attacked them 
after the manner 
customary to clean- 
ers; that is to say, 
he drove out the spots with smells. Only, 
he used smells that were nothing short of brutal. 
The rout was complete. 

When he brought the suit to my room on Sat- 





Ladies’ and gents’ tailor 











Unsolicited adornments 


urday night, I could hardly believe my eyes. 
Being forced, however, to believe my nose, I 
hastily opened the window. I could understand 
why the spots had departed. I even felt sorry 
for them. 

Not daring to put the suit away, for fear of 
contaminating the rest of my apparel, I hung it 
over the back of a chair by the window. 

But the incoming breeze, instead of carrying 
the aroma away, wafted it directly toward me. 
It was certainly strong. It fairly assaulted the 
nostrils. One good 
whiff of that vicious 
chemical was _ al- 


most enough to , al 
make you dizzy. £9 

It treated me as Me MA 
if I were a spot. NAV /] 

I picked up a book 5 4) \ v 
and tried to read, Ne | LD 
but could not con- Yes? ~S wre, 
centrate my atten- RS Bee 
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tion. 4 r 


The spot-destroy- 
er was continually 
interrupting. Besides, my head was spinning 
so that I could hardly see. 

I realized that the life of a spot was not a 
happy one. 


Thinking that smoking might help, I was about 
to light a favorite cigarette when I remembered 
reading in the papers of people who struck 
matches in fume-filled rooms and then were 
blown blocks and blocks without knowing what 
hit them. So I gave that up, and sat awhile 
dejected. 

Then another scary thought came into my 
mind, and one still 
worse. What if I 
should be asphyx- 
iated? I pictured 
myself being found 
dead in bed, having 
been dead for hours 
and hours, and the 
mournfulness of it 
broke me all up. 

Overcome with 
emotion and spot- 
destroyer, I gath- 
ered a few essential things into a battered suit- 
case and went out to spend the night at a 
neighboring hotel. 


Struck with ice-cream 





Your wealthy aunt 


When I returned to my room on the following 
evening the aroma had gone, and the rays of 
the setting sun, illuminating the old blue suit as 
it hung there on the back of the chair, showed 
me a host of famil- 
iar faces— particu- 
larly that of an es- 
pecially offensive 
brownish-white oc- 
topus over the pock- 
et. They had come 
back every one; not 
a single design was 
missing. Every one 
was in its accus- 
tomed place. They 
never fail. 





A large, obtrusive spot 
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A HOUSE OF MEMORIES 


“What a dear, dear old house!”’ said Miss 
Amarintha Gushington to Uncle Ab Dusenberry 
when he was taking her for a drive during the 
first week that she was one of his “summer 
people,” and they had stopped before an ancient 
and deserted house. 
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DEFIANCE 
I cannot dodge the dancing craze, 
It doesn’t matter where I ¢g 
There’s always someone meets my gaze 
Who’s trying steps with heel or toe; 
I find folk tripping fast or slow 
Py aa) 
At every place that I may glance, 
But I’m not tripping with them tho’ 
pping 
I can not and I WILL NOT dance! 


My daughter dances fifty ways, 
My son can Maxixe to and fra, 
My wife can thread the tango’s maze, 

My mother (sixty-five or 8®) 

Can one-step light as flying snow, 
My father like a kid can prance ; 

But my convictions firmer grow 
I can not and | WILL NOT dance! 


My friends have pestered me for days, 
And many a pal is now a foe, 
Because | simply will not raise 
A foot to try the steps they show; 
But though their eyes with anger glow 
Or view me with a look askance, 
And tho’ they curse me high and low 
Jean not and I WILL NOT dance! 


. 
Envoy 
Deserted, ostracized, I know, 
I’m facing martyrdom, perchance ; 
But come whatever fate hestow 
Jean not and | WILL NOT dance! 


? 


Berton Braley. 


lived there one o’ his gals, Elviry Jane I think it 
was, tuk it into her head to elope with Buck 
Pillsbury, an’ a round o’ the ladder broke an’ 
kerplump they went into a bar’! o’ rainwater 
jist as Bill’s old bull dog come onto the scene 
an’ Bill hisself come lopin’ out of a lower winder 
with his shotgun, an’ his wife, who was a cross 



































































atween a rattlesnake an’ a hyenar once she got 
her mad up, arriv with a long iron poker in one 
hand and a hoss-whip in the other, an’ when they 
got done with Buck he had to go home on his 
hands an’ knees part o’ the way, an’ Elviry Jane 
run off with a map peddler the next week. Her 
mother was married five times, an’ three of ’em 
was livin’ at one time, 
same as if she belonged 





“These dear old 
houses!”” said Miss 
Amarintha. ‘I love to 


people them with the r i Pri bil ip 
people and the things of eal oils 
the past! So much of ee a 
‘omance, of human weal Fy} 7 3 

and woe, of song and a 


story, are woven into 
the woof and warp of 
their history. This looks 
{0 me like a veritable 
house of dreams, an 
abode of which there 
are tales to tell, a bit of 
fomance embodied in 
wood and stone, a veri- 
‘able house of memories. 
Tell me some of the 
romance of this house, 
Won't you, dear Mr. 
Dusenberry °° 

. “Wal,” said Uncle Ab, 
‘T reckon mebbe I kin. 
"ve heern many a time 
when old Bill Skinner 
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IF YOU SEE IT IN THE SUN IT’S SO 






to Newport’s best sas- 
, siety. Her father was 
married four times, an’ 
her brother Jep ‘loped 
with his stepmother’s 
sister from this house, 
an’ a couple o’ years 
later she ’loped with his 
brother an’ he married 
her sister, standin’ right 
at the front gate, with 
the preacher standin’ in 
the road. Bill’s mother 
married a farm hand in 
this house when she was 
sixty-five years old and 
the farm hand was 
twenty-nine. So, take 
it by an’ large, there’s 
reely been considdable 
romance mixed up with 
the old Skinner place, 
an’, as you say, it’s 
a kind of a house o’ 
J mem’ ries.”’ 
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I have been 
reading an arti- 
cle by ‘‘ Chick”’ 


“CHICK” EVANS 
ON PUTTING ——ciey “chit 


July Golfers Magazine. It is called ‘‘ The Art of 
Putting,” and if we were to take everything the 
author says seriously we might add, “‘By one 
who doesn’t know how to do it.” 

This, however, is unnecessary. We all know 
now Mr. Evans has given himself a chance 
by using a real putter, that one cannot reckon 
on getting anything from him on the green. 

There is much of interest in Mr. Evans’s article 
and some things of very great importance. 

He says: ‘“‘If 1’—to drop naturally into the 
first person—‘‘ were asked what I considered the 
most important stroke in golf I should answer, 
without much hesitation, the putting stroke; and 
if the question applied to American courses I could 
say it absolutely. I would not emphasize my state- 
ment in its application to British courses, for on 
them the way to the green is so much more 
difficult, generally speaking, and in consequence 
the other shots have a proportionately greater 
importance.”’ 

This carries me back to the time of the publi- 
cation of ‘Modern Golf,” in London, and the 
controversy which raged about the question of 
the master shot in golf. 

In ‘‘The Complete Golfer,”” Harry Vardon is 
made to say that the master shot is the 
pull or the slice. I said that neither of these 
ranked in importance with the push shot, and 
that it was a question if the simple putt was not 
the daddy of the lot—and i have not yet altered 
my opinion, but Harry Vardon has. 

In ‘‘ How to Play Golf,”” he plumps outright for 
the push as the master shot of the game. I am 
hoping that the next 
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F any reader of Puck can show 
that the Idiot is wrong, he will 
receive from Puck the sum of ONE 
HUNDRED DOLLARS, and the Golf 
Idiot will go without salary for that 
week. 

Address PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT, 
Puck, 301 Lafayette Street, N. Y. 
All letters, to receive consideration, 
must be signed with full name and 
address. 

Letters received by Puck’s Golf 
Idiot will be considered his prop- 
erty, for publication or other use 
as he may see fit. $100.00 for the 
FIRST letter each week PROVING 














HIM WRONG. 
\ -_, 


Personally I have always hated the putting part 
of the game, and I always dislike exceedingly 
to reach the green.”’ 

Now thisis a very sad confession to come from 
a young golfer. It should be his ardent desire 
to reach the green, and i believe there is only 
one reason for Mr. Evans’s bad work and such 
an unhealthy state of mind, and that is that, as 
in Vardon’s case, he was using a quite unsuit- 
able club--a club which gave him too much to 
do--which allowed too large a chance of error. 


I have never seen Mr. Evans play, but i am 
told that he was in the habit of playing with a 
shallow-faced club. Anyone who does this, be 
it Evans, Vardon, or a dub, is simply looking for 
trouble. A shallow-faced club for putting is mere 
stupidity, as i have repeatedly pointed out, and 
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of Golf, 


He Mor ine 


“How to Learn Golf,” Ete 


anyone who persists in using it deserves all the 
trouble he finds. ; 
Let me quote Mr. Evans again: ‘‘ One of the 
first things to be considered in the choice of a 
club is the St. Andrews ban on the center-shafted 
sort. I never quite understood why this putter 
was barred by St. Andrews, but I usually try to 
abide by the rules coming from the fountain 
head. However, I concluded that my experi. 
ments with putting could not be complete until | 
had tried a Schenectady, and I began trying one 
about two weeks ago. A short trial convinced 
me that it is more easily controlled than the 
ordinary kind. Most of the best Eastern putters 
use a Schenectady; and I recall that I always 
hated to play a man using one, thinking that he 
had an advantage. Jf you are after results, and 
the easiest method, and do not mind the St. An- 
drews decision, then buy a center-shafted putter.” 


I have taken the liberty of putting Mr. Evans’s 
last sentence in italics. It is really so very 
important. Heis not a faddist, nor a theorist, nor 
any other dangerous or uncomfortable ist. Heis 
known to fame simply and solely as a very fine 
practical golfer, and he is telling you about the 
putter exactly what i told you weeks ago. 

You must, however, bear this in mind. Mr. 
Evans when he advises you to get a center- 
shafted putter, if you are game to forget the old 
ladies of St. Andrews, means a Schenectady. 
Don’t forget that the Schenectady is a good 
putter, one of the very best on the market, one 
that has a notch up against the imbeciles who 
tried to bar it, instead of itself suffering in repu- 
tation, for its principles are sounder than theirs 
and better golf. BUT don’t forget that it is not 
center-shafted. The only fault with the Schenec- 
tady, in this particular, is that it is nof center- 
shafted. 

As a matter of fact there are three objections 





journalist who perpe- 
trates a book in this 
great golfer’s name 
will come to know 
the importance of the 
putt, then Vardon and 
i and Mr. Evans will 
be in line. 

Unquestionably the 
putt is the most im- 
portant stroke in the 
game. It is the stroke 
that takes the ball into 
the hole—except on 
rare occasions. It 
therefore ought to be 
more assiduously cul- 
tivated than it is. 

Mr. Evans says: 
“I love Harry Var- 
don’s golf for several 
reasons, and one of 
them is that he has 
succeeded nobly in 
spite of bad putting. 














“FORE!” 


to the Schenectady, good as it is. These are: 
1. It is not center 
shafted. 2. It has 4 


sole that is unneces 
sarily broad. 3. The 
handle runs into the 
head too far behind 
the face. 
j The time will come 
when golfers will ut 
derstand that the ideal 
putter must have 4 
head the height of 
the ball at least, 
must have practically 
a vertical face, in 
other words, havé 
next to no loft; must 
have a narrow sole; 
and must be in effed 
| center - shafted, 4 
though it is not nec 
essary that the shaft 
shall run into the cer 
ter of the head. ! 
recently showed that 
the old St. Andrews 
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LIFE AMONG THE HIGHLY 
DAY DREAMS 


From “Chambermaid Chansons” by 
Maggie Wishington, Second Assistant 
Chambermaid with the De Duyvils. 


If I was a millionaire 

With mo-run a million dollars, 
And oceans of golden hair, 

And beaus in exclusuv collars 


I'd live in the grandust style, 
In a pallus, a French shatto one; 
And I never would pull a smile 
And I wouldn’t be nice to no one. 


¥ 
EPIGRAMS 


From Bishop Jovebelly’s Sermon to Young People 
at the Cathedral of St. Dollars. 

Oysters are overrated. 

Rabbits in January, grass lamb in April, shad 
in May, and lobsters in June. 

Beef is in season all the year but it is best in 
winter. 

I am old-fashioned— fried chicken and ice- 
cream suit me. 

The Germans are a progressive people — they 
eat five meals a day. 

I never dine twice with a host who puts 
cracked ice in the wineglass instead of outside 
the bottle. 

The young man of to-day must know the dif- 
ferent forks and must appreciate imported es- 
cargot. 

Some like benedictine. I prefer curacoa. 
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OUR ETIQUET COLUMN 
FOR THE NOVEAUS 

Paste this where it can be readily consulted—say on 
some convenient part of the butler. 

The Pie Course.—If the Dook keeps staring 
at you raise the right hand carelessly so as to 
cover the Adam’s apple and swallow ALL the 
cherry pits. 

5 
CARAMEL KISSAWAY’S TALKS 
WITH THE JEUNESSE DOREE 


Unnerstan I got no use for a julmun fren that 
never comes through with nothing but kind 
words. I’ve had office buildins full of young jul- 
mun frens that gimme refined hot air but believe 
me I rather smell a little gasolene exhaust. 
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Furnishing a Dutch Interior 





























“I know it, my dear. 








THE PRELIMINARIES 
*“*Why do you think his wife is going to bring divorce proceedings?” 
In the past month she has had at least a 
hundred photographs taken of herself at home with the children.” 
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When I was a show girl in “‘ Dazzle Land” I 
met a old julmun fren that was such a hick that 
he never even knew they was such a thing as a 
tango shirt. And my- wasn’t he gruft. But he 
gimme a house uptown for a birthday present 
and now I love that old julmun fren of mine 
almost better than any of my young julmun 


frens. 
- 


] 
Our Own Correspondence Courses 
for Poor Little Rich Children 


HOW TO BECOME A YACHTSMAN 
LESSON I 


Go to some reliable shipbuilding firm and 
order a yacht costing, say, $102,000.00. 


RIOTING WITH THE RADICALS 


Sylvester Sniggers, the well-bred rebel, is 
showing his contempt for organized society by 
eating without a napkin and by pouring his own 
champagne instead of calling on the butler. 


Sa 


ECHOES FROM OLD ENGLAND 
(Supply H’s as desired) 


When the Earl of Cranberry was taking his 
young wife (nee Trixie Burgle-Banks) to his 
estate an amusing thing happened. 

“*Oh,”’ said Trixie as they stopped before a 
rambling dwelling in a state of evident disrepair, 
** this is like the funny old house that papa found 


last year when he bought up a half dozen Cat- 
skills. What is it—a sheep shed or a hunting 
shack ?”’ 

**Neither,”’ replied the Earl with an effort, ‘‘it 
is my ancestral home— dear old Tumbly 
Towers.” 

The happy pair are lodging in a London hotel 
until such time as they can secure the services 
of an American plumber. Trixie has decided 
that in the future they will spend their summers 
in America and the rest of the time in New 
York. 

- > 


IN A PLAIN SEALED PACKAGE 


For Only One Dollar, the Stenographic Report of the 
Actual Conversation at the Fifth Avenue 
Cood-Will Sewing Circle. 


REALLY EXCLUSIVE PEOPLE 


Buy our New Patented Unfillable Champagne Bottle. 
It costs twice as much as the plain kind and you 
get Absolutely Nothing for your money. 





SYMPATHY 


THE LITTLE ONE: It’s ashame! Just 
when he was learning how to wag his 
tail, somebody bit it off! 























AN IMPRESSION OF 
THE TOURIST WHO MADE 
ONE OF THOSE HURRIED 
TOURS AROUND THE WORLD 








THE GREAT 
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BRINGS BACK MEMORIES OF DEAR OLD NEW YORK 


HY MAYER'S work 
appears regularly and 
exclusively in Puck. 
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PISA POSSESSES A WONDERFUL QUALITY OF CHIANT!, ALSO A 


LEANING TOWER .- 











AND THERE ARE SOME PEOPLE 
WHO SEND POSTALS AND 
NEVER LEAVE OSHKOSH - 
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TIENJE OF HOLLAND: 

“THANK GOODNESS THE 
TOURISTS ARE CONE 
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AND 1! CAN TAKE OFF THE UNIFORM! 





By HY MAYER 
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THE NEWSs 


The largest tiff of history 
Progresses at this writing 
A few enlightened Fatherlands 
Are furiously fighting. 
The experts say “twill soon be done 
While others, comma, doubt it 
The dogs of strife 
Have sprung to life, 
And we know naught about it. 


The Kaiser, at the last report, 
Was charging no new planet; 
Kach nation points its neighbor out 
And murmurs: “You began it!” 
An airman rammed a war balloon— 
Thus dawns the Higher Combat! 
The foreign maps 
Are naught but scraps, 
And Russia’s on a bomb-bat. 











The British lion sank its teeth 
In Wilhelm’s Alma Mater; 
J. Johnson said he’d fight for France, 
Observe the foeman totter! 
A cruiser full of gold was sent 
To liquidate our tourists; 
The Bird’s Nest Hat 
Fell very flat, 


And kissing shocks the purists. 


T. Atkins, of the English Isles, 
May spend the month in Brussels; 
The C. of L. has soared apace 
From battleships to bustles. 
Paul Poiret laid his needle down 
To fight the frenzied German; 
The conflict took 
Our fav’rite cook, 
And war is — well, see Sherman. 


The Belgians gave the Kaiser’s troops 
Their first efficient lammin’ ; 
The Colonel to the public said 
You can’t serve Me and Mammon! 
J. Bennett’s cow was commandeered 
For military service; 
My Lady Catt 
Would end the spat, 
And China’s growing nervous. 
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Sir Woodrow shaped his policy 
To mediate the pieces ; 
We hope to hear what caused it all 
When Europe’s hubbub ceases. 
The merry madding militants 
No longer slug the Bobbies; 
Chas. Whitman’s cause 
Incurred a pause. 
And Sulzer rode his hobbies. 


A six foot fish was landed by 
A western story teller; 
The late lamented Dove of Peace 
Has dug a cyclone cellar. 
Carranza’s plots and counterplots 
Are nearing their conclusion; 
But such intrigue 
Is minor league, 
And Hinman’s all for fusion. 
Dana Burnet 
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THE GALLANT SHIP ANATHEMA 
A Nautical Drama by W. Shark Mussel 






ow 
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other crude error. 


Not to be confounded with the naughty- 
girl dramas so much in vogue of late 


CHARACTERS 


GAY C. FARRAR, a man in the middle 
twenties. 

CORA SLADY, a girl in the late teens. 

MRS. ELLA FANTINE, a chaperon in 
the roaring forties. 


SCENE: Keelson deck of Gay’s 
yacht, the Anathema, which is headed 
galleywest. Cora is reclining grace- 
fully in a haddock, Mrs. Fantine being 
stifiy braced against the swastika. 
(This is the author’s blunder. A swastika 
is something with which one kills flies. He 
evidently means the spanker.) Gay is 
lolling at ease on the carbuncle, smok- 
ing ahawsepipe. On the foretopgallantsail 
the Bosun is heard singing a shanty. (An- 
A shanty is a bungalow. The Bosun 


might sing a solo, but never a bungalow. EDITOR.) 


MRS. FAN. 


CORA 


GAY 


CORA 


GAY 


MRS. FAN. 


CORA 


GAY 
MRS. FAN. 


CORA 


GAY 


CORA 
GAY 


CORA 


GAY 


(recollectively) : This reminds me of 
when I was a sophocies at Vaseline, 
and we used to go and see “‘M.S.S. 
Pianoforte’’ by Gimlet and Sullivan. 
Sullivan was the component. He was 
afterward decimated for bravery 
and now he’s Sir John L. Sullivan. 
(to Gay, with tendency) : Won’t you 
please tell me what part of the vesse 
is the jetsam? 

(with explacency) : The jetsam is the 
burgee between the mizzen royal hal- 
yards and the fore-and-aft barnacle. 
(with enthusum) : How obviate you 
do make it all. And that man who 
was singing. Is he the maintop? 
(with repartation) : No, he’s a brick- 
top. 

(simplicitly) : Do you holywater the 
decks now every Sunday? 

(with rectify): Aunty, you mean 
holyhead. 

(explotionly) : Holy Moses? 
(blundly) : Yes, that’s it. You holy- 
moses the decks every Sunday. 
(gazing pensylvania at the cutter 
hanging in the digits): When the 
vessel gets a puncture do you have 
to put on a new outer shoe? 
(speaking in a companionway) : No, 
hulls are always made of oak, so we 
oakum. 

(innocuously) : You mean hull ships? 
(brifly) : From yardstick to whiffle- 
tree. (The Bosun is seen hauling the 
blue pester up to the masthead.) 
(with curiosophy): What is he do- 
ing? Hoisting his slacks ? 

(with spoofness) : It looks to me as 
if he was tivering his shimbers. 











IN THE NEAR FUTURE 
PRESIDING OFFICER: Will the Senator from New York please come to order ? 








CORA 


GAY 


CORA 


GAY 


CORA 
GAY 


(with askim) : Do tell me about the 
sides of the vessel. Which is port 
and which is centreboard ? 
(serially): The Secretary of the 
Navy has made a new ruling that 
sailors mustn’t use port any more. 
So now we have to say the right side 
and the wrong side of the ship. 
(with interim) : Show me what it is 
they heave the lead at, and tell me 
what you do when the vessel skids. 
(with pleasure -craft): Sometimes 
we jibe. 

Whom do you jibe at? 

(striding away with a navigait) : The 
quartermaster. He’s forward. 























“WELL, IF THEY DON’T BEAT THE DEVIL ! ” 


CORA (saponaceously): Oh, I see. You 
mean he’s pert. I suppose the 
quartermaster becomes a halfmas- 
ter after he’slearned enough. Does 
he finally get to be the capstan? 
MRS. FAN. (who has been taking a nap in the 
naphtha lunch) : | was reading in a 
book that Columbus came across 
the ocean in a caramel. Or, was it 
a scallop? I forget which. My 
husband used to tell me that the 
sailors always call the captain the 
scupper. Oh, I know about ships. 


CORA (leaning on the taffyrail): When 
they steer do they go in the steerage? 
GAY (whizzically) : Yes, and when they’ve 


done they go into the dunnage. 
MRS. FAN. (with buttness): My husband said 
that in Venison the folks all ride in 
boats they call gorgonzolas. He 
made a voyage years ago to the 
Cape of Good Horn. He was the 
archipelago on a brilliantine. They 
let him come into the pirate-house 
and he learned to spar the compass. 
(A long, low, rakish craft appears on the lar- 
board watch and hoists a black flag with the 
skull and cross-patch. The Anathema prepares 
for auction. Gay orders the cannon brought up 
from the sunday magazine, and fires a ricoshot 
across the corsetaire’s bow. Gay tenderly drapes 
the jib sheet over Cora’s shoulders, and they sit to- 
gether, wing-and-wing, until the full moon rises 
long after midnight, and the bell-buoy comes to 
call them to breakfast.) 


THE BEAM END 




















Mediocrity Ata matinee some years ago in 
the Berkeley Lyceum — one of 
those affairs about much or nothing—Mr. W. J. 
Bryan (I always miss the “‘O” in your Celtic 
name, William!) addressed an audience chiefly 
composed of hard-working ladies as ‘‘r.iddle- 
class,”’ and then feeling the frost that congealed 
the radiators—you could hear the icicles forming 
he confidentially added: ‘‘We are all middle- 
class, are we not?” or words to that effect. 
There was no thaw, but much grumbling. The 
fact is, no woman likes to be called ‘‘ middle- 
class’? any more than men like to be described 
as ‘‘mediocrities.’”” We wonder why. We are 
all of us middle-class, and mentally mediocre, 
no matter how we may wriggle ourselves into a 
semblance of ‘‘ fashionable folk,’’ or assume the 
airs of supermen. With unimportant exceptions 
our ancestors can be traced to men and women 
of proletarian birth—laborers, miners, politicians, 
immigrants, and what not. Instead of being 
proud of our origin we try to bury the proofs. 
Who and what were the Pilgrim Fathers? 
Charitable persons who tortured their neighbors, 
and whose souls were as chilly as their favorite 
codfish. Women are born snobs, born “‘ climbers.”’ 
Even Goethe describes the unfair sex at the end 
of ‘‘Faust’”’ as ‘‘Das Ewig-Weibliche Zieht uns 
hinan”’; and lot of “‘ uplift’ ithas been. Maxixe 
Beerbohm was surely thinking of the Eternal 
Womanly when he wittily remarked: “If he 
would have his ideas realized, the Socialist must 
first kill the snob.” Mr. Bryan’s audience thought 
otherwise. He must have chuckled inwardly at 
the frigid reception of his ‘‘ truth.” 
But why shouldn’t we enjoy hearing ourselves 
called mediocre? Is it our ingrained Bovarysme 
the attempt to seem otherwise than we are— 
that causes our abhorrence of the middle-class? 
From time to time the everlasting busybody asks 
himself why a plea for mediocrity is not a fitting 
theme to interest the omnipresent essayist. 
Supermen and super-rogues are done to the 
death in print, yet few words of praise are 
accorded the garden variety of the human plant. 
Like the “‘ average sensual man”’ and the “man 
in the street’? he is taken as a matter of 
course. (I wonder why no one has devoted a 
paragraph to the average sensual woman or the 
woman in the street. She exists. I don’t mean 
that ridiculous bogie, ‘‘ the white slave,’’ but the 
plain everyday woman whois fast growing wings, 
according to the feminists, but somehow still 
remains the plain everyday woman.) Instead, 
everybody is keyed to the loftiest pitch. Exag- 
geration is our national vice. We have the 
greatest country, the wisest constitution, the 
most beautiful women, the best men; also, the 
richest and most wicked. There is no midway 
in our praise or blame. If we are not the 
wealthiest of nations we soon shall be. And not 
a word for mediocrity, which is the backbone of 
our land. Not a word for the man in the street, 
whose collective opinion rules us, whose vote 
counts heavier than the vote of the ‘“‘excep- 
tional”’ being on the housetop. A majority of 
exalted souls would turn America into a wilder- 
ness. And all because the word ‘‘ mediocrity” 
is become debased in meaning. It formerly stood 
for the golden mean, for the happy equilibrium 
of moral and physical forces. To its possessor 
it spelt happiness—I refer now to the mediocre 
temperament; and if a man had money enough 
to keep the wolf from the door he was content. 
That is the thing—content. To be contented was 
once the gift of the gods. Nowadays it means 
that you are merely commonplace, without 
social ambitions, without intellectual eminence. 
And this is not well. 


The Attempt Notwithstanding we are a 
to Escape nation of 100,000,000 

(mostly busybodies, Carlyle 
would say), we are, each in his own fashion, 


Quodw 





By C. B. FALLS 


~ 


endeavoring to escape the impu.ation or medioc- 
rity. Alas, invain! Number is mediocrity. We 
think to order, vote as we are bidden, and wear 
the clothes we are ordered by destroyers of 
taste. How comes it then this mad desire to be 
exceptional? Whence this optimism that shud 
ders before genuine art, and espouses the medi- 
ocre because it is pleasanter for fat nerves? 
Let us state the truth, not think or whisper it; 
it is because, happily for us, mediocre; be- 
cause ‘“‘genius”’ is not a normal condition of 
humanity, and real talent is much less rare than 
our national vanity will permit us to acknowledge 
(if this last clause is puzzling, think it over slowly). 
We pretend that we are not mediocre, and 
proudly point to our national prosperity. But 
even on this score the gods every now and then 
give us a jolt as if to remind us that we do not 
always walk on solid ground. However, let us 
pluck up courage. The future, which is said to 
belong to Socialism, will work out the question 
of mediocrity. Perhaps bungalows, filled with 
people who will eat, drink, and think alike, will 
cover the land. Everything will be bungalow, 
even our politics. In his capitol a bungalow 
president will formulate bungalow legislation. 
Our literature, art, music, will have become so 
bungalowized that our gradgrinds, still hungry 
for hard facts, will be rushed into a seventh 
heaven of bungalow and buncombe. The dis- 
senters—the radical men who shall dare to say 
“it rains’? when it does rain—shall be put to 
death. Mediocrity - made law will banish our 
present mortifying deceptions and impossible 
pretentions. Oh, happy times! And in this age 
of bungalow (and buncombe), wherein mankind 
will walk, talk, and look alike, is it not a night- 
mare compared with which Dante’s “Inferno”’ 
would be an Armida’s garden of delight? 


Says Emerson: “Is it not the -Fymerson’s 
chief disgrace in the world not _ 
to be a unit; to be reckoned one Op inion 
character ; not to yield that peculiar point which 
each man was created to bear, but to be 
reckoned by the gross, in the hundreds of 
thousands, of the party, of the section to which 
we belong, and our opinion predicted geo- 
graphically as the north or the south?” ,Did 
not Campanella, in an unforgettable sonnet, sing 
*“*The people is a beast of muddy brain that 
knows not its own strength. . . . With its 
own hands it ties and gags itself.” And along 
comes this dreadful Max Stirner, who cries out: 
Hypocrites all of you. You are not altruists, 
only selfish persons who, self-illuded, believe 
yourselves to be disinterested. Be egoists, con- 
fess the truth in the secrecy of your mean little 
souls. We are all egotists. 


Instead be egoists. There is no Fgotists 
truth but my truth. No world is my 
world. I am I. ‘“‘Ewig war ich, ewig bin ich,” 
as Brunhilde cries in “‘ Siegfried.””’ Stirner waves 
away god (he insists on spelling it with a little 
“*g’’), state, society, the family, morals, man- 
kind, leaving only the hateful ego. Nevertheless, 
there is honesty in the stern words of the crusty 
old Stirner. We are weary of the crying in the 
marketplace: ‘‘Lo! Christ is risen’’— now the 
favorite war cry of the ‘‘Christian Socialists’ 

only to find an old nostrum tricked out in 
phrases; and fine phrases make fine feathers 
for these gentlemen who offer the millenium in 
one hand and universal peace in the other. 


Stirner is not a communist Max Stirner 
—so long confounded with 
anarchy—he does not believe in force. That 
element came into the “‘cause’’ with the advent 
of Herzen and Bakounine and Russian Nihilism. 
Stirner would replace scciety by groups; prop- 
erty would be held, money would be a circulating 


(Continued on page 21) 
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These People are Too Poor to Have One 
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CHANGELESS 


“* How long I slept I do not know.” 
© phrase immortal as the sun! 

In books they used it long ago; 
They'll write it thus till time is done. 





Should some bold writer dare to write, 
“I do not know how long I slept,” 
They’d cast him into outer night 
To perish friendless and unwept. 


Or should he write: “I have no way 
To tell how long I was asleep,” 

I dread to think how quickly they 
Would sink him in the vasty deep. 


Most mundane things, as seasons range, 
Assume new shapes unto the eye; 





But that fixed phrase who'd dare to change ? 
Tis as eternal as the sky. 


A LOVER OF DOGS 


I sat and read a book to-day— 





°*T was soporific, dull and slow ; 
That phrase appeared, | dozed away— 

How long I slept I do not know. 
Walter G. Doty | 
* | 


WELL SCREENED | 


MADGE: I never see you sitting in a hammock with a young man. 
MARJORIE: I should say not. My hammock is out of sight. 
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WAGES SUPPLIES TAXES PAID INTFREST DIVIDENDS SURPLUS 
$100,000,000 $45,000,000 $11,000,000 $17,000,000 $30,600,000 $12,000,000 


How the Bell System Spends its Money 


Every subscriber's telephone represents an actual invest- 
ment averaging $153, and the gross average revenue is 
$41.75. The total revenue is distributed as follows: 


Employes—$100,000,000 Bondholders—$17,000,000 
Nearly half the total—$100,- Paid in interest to thousands of 
000,000—paid in wages to more emeR and women, savings banks, 
than one hundred thousand em- a ee and other 
ployes engaged in giving to the institutions Owning bonds and 
public the best and the cheapest notes. 
telephone service in the world. Stockholders—$30,000,000 


. 70,000 stockholders, about half 
For Supplies—$45,000,000 of whom are women, receive 




















Paid to merchants, supply 
dealers and others for materials 
and apparatus, and for rent, light, 
heat, traveling, etc. 


Tax Collector—$11,000,000 
Taxes of more than $11,000,- 
000 are paid to the Federal, state 
and local authorities. The people 
derive the benefit in better high- 
ways, schools and the like. 


$30,000,000. 

(These payments to stockhold- 
ers and bondholders who have 
put their savings into the tele- 
phone business represent 6.05% 
on the investment. 

Surplus—$12,000,000 

This is invested in telephone 
plant and equipment, to furnish 
and keep telephone service al- 
ways up to the Bell standard. 











A TIME FOR EVERYTHING 


BILLY: Let’s try and swim the river, Jimsy! 
JIMSY : Naw! Let’s wait till the last day of vacation! 
I'd hate ter git drowned now. ' One Policy One System 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 
AND ASSOCIATED COMPANIES 
Universal Service 
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The decision of The Interstate Commerce Commission allowing an in- 
crease of freight charges in Central Freight Association Territory will, it is 
estimated, benefit among others the following roads to the extent indicated: 


Estimated Increase Earnings on Com. 
Benefit Per Cent or Corp. Stock, 1913 
Balt. & Ohio $ 1,000,000 1.55 7.25% 
Ches. & Ohio 68,000 0.25 5.25 
C.C. C. & St. L. 845,000 3.65 0.75 
Erie 435,000 0.98 4.26 
Ill. Cent. 845,000 2.00 6.02 
Lake Shore & Mich. 1,215,000 3.07 34.90 
Mich. Cent. 935,000 3.05 17.60 
Pennsylvania 1,1 20,000 2.20 13.10 
Pitts. Cin. & St. L. 1,035,000 3.30 3.65 


The awkward railroad term, Official Classification Territory, comprises 
the northeastern corner of the United States extending westward to Mil- 
waukee, Chicago, and St. Louis, southward to Cairo, Louisville, and Cincin- 
nati, and then eastward to Norfolk. This section is divided into three parts: 
The New England, The Trunk Line, and The Central Freight Association 
territories. The last named, that is the section benefited, embraces the 
territory west of a line drawn from Buffalo down to Pittsburgh. 

The proposition before the Commission involved one hundred and twelve 
railroad companies, comprised in thirty-five systems. Their gross earnings 
in 1913 aggregated fourteen hundred millions. The amount of the increase 
asked by the companies represented the sum of fifty millions. The increase 
granted will amount to about fifteen millions. 

Many of the comments contained in the report are exceedingly inter- 
esting. We read for instance: ‘‘ Those who invest their funds in railroad 
shares are, of course, charged with the responsibility of securing for their 
properties honest and capable management. Investors in railroad securities, 
like investors in other securities, must bear the consequences of dishonesty 
or inefficiency on the part of those selected to manage the properties. No 
one could reasonably contend that the public should pay higher transpor- 
tation rates because once prosperous properties — like the New Haven, 
Chicago & Eastern Illinois, the Alton, the Frisco, or the Cincinnati, Hamilton 
& Dayton — may now be in need of additional funds as a consequence of 
mismanagement.” ; 

One of the difficulties encountered by the Commission was that of 
determining the cost of the properties or their present values. The task of 
ascertaining these factors is now under way. The Commission could not, 
of course, await the results. It had to use its best judgment in accepting 
basic figures. The net corporate income (the amount remaining for divi- 
dends and surplus after interest, leased line rental, and other charges are 
paic) for the year 1913, in respect to the thirty-five systems, averaged 8.07 
per cent upon their outstanding stock and ranged from 24.93 per cent 
earned by the Central Railroad of New Jersey to a deficit of 13.74 per cent 
on the stock of the Cincinnati, Hamilton & Dayton. 

Attention is drawn to the fact that the revenues of the railway com- 
panies are subject to yearly fluctuations, due in the main to varying crop 
yields. During the last fifteen years, it is noted, the rail carriers in Official 
Classification Territory enjoyed four periods of unusual prosperity, reach- 
ing their highest points respectively in 1903, 1906, 1910 and 1913. The 
railroad year, be it remembered, ends June 30th. The years 1906 and 
1910 were particularly prosperous and rose above those of 1903 and 1913. 
Each of the prosperous years was followed by years of dullness and inac- 
tivity, ‘‘and shortly after the commencement of this proceeding there began 
another period of depression, from which we appear now to be recovering.”’ 

The Commission offers a number of suggestions to improve conditions. 
In some sections, it says, passenger rates ought to be increased. Unre- 
munerative freight rates having had their origin in fierce competition ought 
to be abolished. Special free service, such as loading and unloading 
freight, collecting, delivering, and storing freight, furnishing or paying for 
wharfage, refrigeration service, etc., ought to be eliminated. The granting 
of free transportation ought to cease. In the month of June, 1913, it 
appears, there were issued over eighty-eight million free passenger miles. 
Greater efficiency in freight car service is urged. It was found in the case 
of the Illinois Central, even in the busy season, that a freight car moved 
only three and one-half days out of thirty. Several other suggestions appear, 
all of which, at least, are worthy of serious attention, and will be discussed 


in subsequent articles. 
Albert Ulmann. 


* 
THE TRUTH 


**Men are getting more sensible,”” said the moralist. ‘‘I see very 
few of them congregating on the street corners on rainy days to stare at 
the ladies.” 

“That’s right,” agreed his observing friend. ‘With the present 
styles they don’t have to wait for rainy days.” 


Grow 





“Before they were married she loved to 
dwell on his views!”’ 

** And now?” 

** Now she only cares to sit on them!” 


Every lover of a good cocktail should insist that 


TEMPORARY ‘HOTEL PURITAN 


Commonwealth Avenue 
Boston 


The Distinctive Bost, 
House 





. A hotel of the highest clas, 
with moderate rates 


Abbott's Kitters be used in making it ; insures your 


getting the very best. 
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WRITE YOUR OWN JOKE 


The word ‘“‘yacht’’ comes from the Dutch 
** jagen.”’ 


YOUP OWN DRUGGIST WILL TELL YOU | 

Try Murine Eye Kemedy for Red, Weak, Watery | 

Eyes and Granulated Eyelids; No Smarting— 

—_ Eye Comfort. Write for Book 0% the Eye 
ymailFree. Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago. 






W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md 








DIARY January 14, 1814, 


“We started to Philadelphia to 
day, and it proved a rare cold day for 
a-journeying. We left the coach at 
noon-day for the comforts of a wayside 
inn, where we lingered over some 
wouderful 


Old Overholt Rye 


**Same for 100 years’’ 


Thoroughly appreciated in the 
days of stage-coach journeys— and 
just as good today. A straight 
Pennsylvania Rye whiskey 
of mellow flavor and rare 
bouquet. Aged in the wood (a 
and bottled in bond. 


A. OVERHOLT & CO. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


























LILY drinking 
cups ‘individusis” 
in the office. - - 
they save health. 
they cost little. 


public service 


















Bottled only by the 


Brewers, 
Beadleston & Woer?, 
New York. 
Order from any dealer. 





That Is the Universal Verdict About Imperial _| 
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THE SEVEN ARTS 


(Continued from page 17) 


medium—‘‘it will always be money,” he said; the present compulsory 
system would be voluntary. His book is a defence of egoism, of 
the submerged rights of the ego, and in these piping times of “‘fra- 
ternal’? humbuggery, when man embraces his neighbor preparatory 
to disembowelling him in commerce or war, Max Stirner’s words arc 
like a trumpet blast. Many Jericho- built walls go down before these 
ringing tones. His doctrine might be called the Fourth Dimension of 
Space. That his book, ‘‘ The Ego and His Own,” is more dangerous than 
a million bombs if misapprehended, is no reason why it should not be read. 
Its author can no more be held responsible for its misreading than the 
orthodox faiths for their backsliders. Nietzsche has been woefully mis- 
understood; Nietzsche, the despiser of mobs and mob rule, has been 
acclaimed a very Attila—in reality he is a culture-philosopher, and one who 
insists that reformation must come from within, must be spiritual. Indi- 
vidualism for him is only a means of culture. Stirner is not a metaphysi- 
cian, he is a realist. He asks: ‘‘ What shall it profit a man if he gains the 
whole world but loses his ego!’’ Make your value felt. The minority 
may err occasionally, but the majority is always in the wrong. (I wonder 
if this be true, Max; because we are mediocre we canbe in the right. 
How about aurea mediocritas?) Where does woman come into this scheme? 
There is no Woman—with the imbecile capitalization— only a human ego. 
Humanity is a convenient fiction to harry the Individualist (what’s sauce 
for the Goose is sauce for the Gander—capitalize both!). So society and 
family are the clamps that compress the soul of woman. If woman is to 
be freewhatever that vague vocable means (only more clucking over the 
customary diurnal egg)—she must first be an individual—an ego. In 
America, to talk of female suffrage is to propound the paradox of the 
masters attacking their slaves— women rule on this continent; yet universal 
female suffrage might prove several things—it might demonstrate the 
reductio ad absurdum of the present ballot system, and by giving the girls 
what they cry for, they would then cry for something else; and that 
would be a relief to ears weary of a constant sentimental discussion about 
futilities. But we would have to alter the old distich: ‘‘ No king, no clown, 
shall rule this town,’’ by substituting the word ‘‘gown”’ for “clown,” 
though after the antics of the militants (for revenue) the meanings are 
convertible. 


Mind Your Our wail over our neighbor’s soul is simply the wail 
Business ! of the busybody. ‘‘ Mind your business!”’ is the pregnant 
USIRESS ¢ device of the new egoism. Puritanism is not a system of 


morality, but a psychic disorder. Stirner, in his own way, teaches that 
the “‘Kingdom of God is within you.”” That man will ever be sufficiently 
perfected to become his own master is a dreamer’s beautiful dream. Yet, 
letus dream it. Atleast by that road we make for righteousness. But let us 
drop all cant about ‘‘ Brotherly Love”’ and self-sacrifice. Let us love our- 
selves (i. e., respect our ego), that we may learn to respect our brother. 
Self-sacrifice means doing something that we believe to be good for our 
souls, therefore egotism, the higher egotism, withal egotism (not egoism, 
which would play the good Samaritan, and not call it such a canting phrase 
as “Brotherly Love’’). As for ‘‘ going to the people’’—the Russian expres- 
sion—that thundering old humbug and egotist (and great artist), Tolstoy, 
went to the “‘ people,’’ and a lot of good the “‘people”’ did him. Let the 
“people”’ forget itself as a collective body, a nation, tribe, or group, and 
each man and woman develop his or her ego. In Russia “‘ going to the 
people’’ may have been sincere with some fanatics; in America it is a 
trick phrase to catch votes, not souls, for votes mean dollars. After all, 
Walt Whitman’s declaration is the sanest: ‘‘I find no sweeter fat than sticks 
tomy ownbones.”” And here we are back to our starting-point—mediocrity 
and William J. Bryan. 


“Lest We I suppose it was the idea of James L. Ford, literary 
Forget” editor of the New York Herald, to write every Saturday 
g about the masterpieces of fiction under the caption, ‘‘ Lest 


We Forget.”” It is an admirable idea, for in these days of Brummagen 
fiction it is a pleasure to have recalled the Golden Age, with Jane Austen 
(heavenly Jane!) and the giants, Walter Scott, Dickens, Thackeray, Anthony 
Trollope—whose place in the pantheon is going higher with the years; as a 
“realist’’ he is worth a dozen Zolas—and George Eliot. I hope George 
Meredith won’t be passed by; there is “‘ Richard Feverel,”’ an eternal spring 
of romance for minds parched by the commonplace. Mr. Ford is not a 
Particularly warm admirer of the Russian novelists, but he might give the 
Story of Tolstoy’s, “‘ Anna Karenina,” and sketches from Turgenev—Liza, in 
“Smoke,” Elena, in “‘Spring Torrents,” and the rest of the gentlewomen, 
and, since Constance Garnett is translating Dostoievsky, there is ‘‘ Crime 
and the Punishment,” and “‘ The Idiot,” with their wealth of characters. 
Balzac, when he is through with the English writers, will be a joy for 
readers who have heard much of but have never read the ‘‘ French Shake- 
Speare.”” I envy Mr. Ford his pleasant task. 


At the Hague, Holland, last summer, when the new peace palace, Mr. 
Carnegie’s gift, was dedicated, I wrote that it would no doubt be one of 
the handsomest cafes and restaurants in Europe. It looks that way to 
me more and more every day. 
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The things which Just Happen amount WANTED— AN IDEA! 


| to so much more than the things which WHo can think of some simple thing to patent? Pro- 
are Brought About that even though the tect your ideas, they may bring you wealth. Write 
well laid plans of mice and men gang rather for * Needed Inventions,” and “ How to Get Your Patent 
ms and Your Money.” Ranpoirn & Co., Patent Attorneys 
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Mellowness .s the rare gift bestowed by Time on only the best 
of man’s or nature’s handiwork —the fine wine, the fine violin 

and VELVET. VELVET, the Smoothest Smoking Tobacco. 
is Kentucky’s Burley de Luxe, with all its natural flavor and 
body mellowed to an aged-in-the-wood smoothness by more 
than two years’ careful curing. Full weight 2 oz. tins, 10c. 
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Why Take the Risk 


of your beer becoming impure? 


You are not asked to take a similar 
risk with other kinds of food. 


And yet, every time you buy beer in 
alight bottle you must assume the bur- 
den of keeping it away from light to 
avoid that skunky taste. 

Get Schlitz Brown Bottle, and you get 
beer that is kept pure from the brew- 
ery to your glass. 
















See that Crown is branded “Schlitz’’ 


Sf. e Order a Case 
Today 
ol e Beer 


That Made Milwaukee Famous. 


























































THE ORCHESTRA LEADER 
How Some of Them Would Look if They Dressed as They Act 


A Sherbet is made tasty and delightful by using 
Abbott's Bitters. Sample of bitters by mail, 25 cts. in 
stamps. UC, W. Abbott & Co., Baltimore, Md, 


PUCK’S GOLF IDIOT 
(Continued from page 10) 


putter, most time-hallowed and revered of golf clubs, was practically a 
center-shafted club, but the zanies of St. Andrews did not know when 
they barred the Schenectady that they were also barring the old St. An- 
drews putter; yet so it was—and is. 

Mr. Evans says: “I have had good putting streaks, days on which 
I couldn’t miss a stroke, and I have made records, or won everything in 
sight; and then the ability to putt vanished as suddenly as it came. 

That will always be the tale of one who uses a shallow-faced putter 
and stabs his ball. It was Vardon’s tale. 

I want to know what putter he used in the last championship. I sawa 
reference to his “‘rusty’’ putter. Can it be that he realized in time that 
his shallow-faced ‘‘stabbing iron’’ was letting him down? 

Mr. Evans says: ‘“‘ On rough greens you should always try for an over- 
spin. You get this by hitting below the center of the ball and pulling 
your follow through up a bit.” 

I have described this method of getting fop not over-spin in ‘‘ Modern 
Golf,’’ but it is a mighty risky operation. The king putt is the plain putt 
without spin of any kind on a green of any kind—moreover there is no such 
thing as over-spin on a putt; back-spin we know, but over-spin simply 
does not exist. Any attempt to produce it simply means making the ball run 


faster. 
Mr. Evans says: ‘‘The ‘forward press’ has helped the smoothness 


of my stroke.” 

I have fully described it and advocated it for the drive, but have not 
used it to the same extent in putting; but golfers should note carefully Mr. 
Evans’s statement. 

One more quotation. Mr. Evans says: ‘‘Grip more tightly with the 
left hand—the right hand is a mischief maker.” 

Many golfers will question this. I should be inclined to say other- 
wise. So, if i remember, does a famous American golfer who made history 
with the Schenectady. Anyway, it’s a very readable article—read it. 

I have ascertained since this article was written that Harry Vardon in 
winning his sixth open championship gave up the two things which i 
recently showed on this page were ruining his game—namely his shallow- 
faced putter and his stab shot. This, however, is important enough for 


a special article. 


GREAT BEAR SPRING WATER. 
“Its Purity Has Made it Famous.” 
50c. the case of six glass stoppered bottles. 


RULES FOR OTHERS 


The Rev. Dr. David M. Steele has drawn down upon himself an avalanche of criticism 
for his attitude on the question of the observance of Sunday. He has told his own follow- 
ing that “if they will comply with the requirements of the church and observe Sunday, 


first of all, as a day of prayer, they may have the rest of it as a day of play.” 
—Phila, Public Ledger. 


That was enough to let toose the whole tribe of men and women whose 
chief concern in life is to regulate the conduct of their neighbors. The 
dictionaries were searched for epithets and expletives, and the good par- 
son was speedily reduced to the condition of the boy who found a hornet’s 
nest. He ought to have known better. As a religionist, he might have known 
that the decalogue was written in the second person and that all orthodox 
people will defend to the verge of martyrdom their divine and inalienable 
right to tell everybody else what he must do on Sunday and on every 


other day 


“ POISONED, doctor? Impossible! Poisoned FOR MEN OF BRaINs 
! with what ?”’ 1 

“Oh, the post-mortem will tell us that, | GARS 
| sir! ’—Le Rire. 
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In writing to advertisers, please ray “I saw it in Quen.” 


$60.00 HALL CLOCK 
40.00. 


Golden Oak case, guar- 
anteed eight-day move- 
ment; chain wind; brass 
weights, chains and dial 





— 
GRANDFATHER’S CLOCK 


Now Possible to Your Purse 


OTHING adds more to the tone of a home thana 
stately standing clock, but price has been prohibit- 
ive. These special prices are for handsome, thoroughly 


dependable high grade clocks. 


Other Standing Hall Clocks 


At $26.07, value $34.75. Early English. 

At $30.00, value $40.00. Walnut. 

At $40.00, value $65.00. Early English. 

At $55.00, value $75.00. Mahogany Finish. 
At $68.00, value $85.00. Mahogany Finish. 


At $100.00, value $125.00. Mahogany. 
At $250.00, value $335.00. Mahogany. 
At $386.25, value $515.00. Mahogany. 


Fourth Floor. Central and East Buildings 


ABRAHAM «= STRAUS 


BROOKLYN NEW YORK 


| “MADE AT KEY WEST= 

















The Inn- 


Andreas Hofer—\:..-: 


O THIS peasant-leader Liberty was as much the breath of 
life as it is to the strong-winged eagles of the Alps. 
To achieve it for himself and his mountain brothers he 


Patriot of The Tyrol 


gladly laid down his life. No less a personality than Napoleon 
vanquished him, and it was because he feared him that the 
Great Emperor ordered Hofer shot. Every atom of Andreas 
Hofer loved Liberty. He demanded it for himself and willingly 
gave it to others. In this respect he is no different than are 
our thousands of Tyrolese citizens. Personal and National 
Liberty to those of Tyrolean blood is a religion. To a man 
they will fight for it, and to a man they will die for it. When 
asked to vote for Prohibition they do as would do 
the great patriot Hofer — VOTE AGAINST _ IT. 
"Thou shalt NOT eat this — thou shalt NOT drink 
that" is insolent legislation to those of Tyrolean 
blood. Anheuser-Busch are proud to serve their 
thousands of Tyrolese patrons. For 57 years these 
people have been moderate users of their honestly- 
brewed beers. BUDWEISER is a favorite wher- 
ever they reside. Seven thousand, five hundred 
people are daily required to meet the constantly 
increasing demand for BUDWEISER. Its sales ex- 


ceed those of any other beer by millions of bottles. 











ANHEUSER-BUSCH, ST. LOUIS, U. S. A. 


Bottled only at the home plant. 


Means Moderation 
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A Great Sensational Story of the Present War in Europe — 
How American Brains Vanauished Chaos and Compelled Peace 


ACA 





en 

= IN THE SEPTEMBER NUMBER OF = 
z The Z 
= A Magazine = 
= of Cleverness = 
= A tremendous piece of imaginative writing. America scemingly = 
= doomed by the unheralded onslaught of a victory-maddened power. = 
= The conception of a gigantic scheme of defense and destruction. = 
= The ending of war for all time. = 
= A story of supreme sacrifice and heroism, surcharged with those = 
= dynamic forces which are ringing through the world to-day, and voicing = 
= the incalculable heights and depths of human evolution in the grip of = 
= selfless, patriotic contagion. = 
= The Most Sensational Magazine Story of the Year = 
= GET THE SEPTEMBER SMART SET = 
a A Dozen OrnHer Unusuat Features On Sate at Att News-sTanps = 
Sa 












































The Comradeship of “Bull” Durham 


There is something about ripe, 
mellow “Bull’’ Durham Tobacco that 


appeals to clean-cut manhood the 


world over. 


Wherever in the world two “Bull” 
Durham Smokers meet—in a hotel 
lobby or club in Europe or America; 


at cross-trails in the Klondike; in 
some far-off seaport on the Pacific — 
each recognizes in the other a man 
to his own liking, a comrade in the 
world-wide brotherhood of “the 
Makings.” A sack of “Bull” is a 
letter of introduction that will win 
friends in every part of the globe. 


GENUINE 


BULL DURHAM 


SMOKING TOBACCO 


Millions of experienced smokers find the cigarettes they roll for them- 
selves from pure, ripe “Bull” Durham tobacco better suited to their taste 
and more satisfactory than any they buy 


Ask for FREE 
book of ** papers’’ 
with each Sc sack, 


ready-made. 


The rich, fresh fragrance an 
smooth, mellow flavor of ‘Bull’ Durham 


hand-made cigarettes afford healthful enjoy- 


ment and lasting satisfaction. 


Get “the 


Makings” today andlearn to “roll your own.” 


An illustrated booklet, showing how 
to “Roll Your Own,” and a Book 
of cigarette papers, will both be 
mailed, free, to any address in U.S. on postal request. 


Address “Bull” Durham, Durham, N.C., Room 1289. 
THE AMERICAN TOBACCO COMPANY 
































